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ABSTRACT 

This essay considers th^ need for economic 
retrenchment, environmental conservation, and the Implications of 
these positions for teaching* Facing an environmental crisis, 
overpopulation, and an ever-increasing reduction of natural 
resources, education in the future must concentrate oia teaching about 
the futility of grovth, planned and unplanned* This emphasis on a 
nongrovth economy vill, in turn, affect how teachers must approach 
values issues and traditional subjects nov taught in schools* The 
gross materialism and status achievement of western culture vill have 
to be downplayed for a more egalitarian commitment to global sharing* 
Suggestions for how teaching will change on such issues and subjects 
as achievement, world studies, social *clar;s status, ethics, progress, 
the social ethos of the school, philosophy, economics, civics, sex 
education, population, energy, death, and higher education are 
outlined* (Author/DE) 
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A SCENE FROM THE FUTURE? 

In d modestly furruShed living fooni> lohn> age »en. vprawfed 
on 3 Hts eyes are focuved on ;i book> and occasionally hi^ 
brow wrinkles 3v he scan^ the pages Cafchjng a whitt a cheesy 
^m^lf coming from the kikhen. he calls out. "Whal s for supper. 
Mom?" 

"Your tJvoritt^. Zucchini parrrn^van. Cume into the kilchen and 
help me vet Ihe tdble." 

"Okay/' savs. walking into the kitchen. "Hey. Mom. vou 
know (his book Tni reading, it says that acturv and athletes used 
to get huge salaries^son^etime^ ten nme> n*uch teachers. 
Whv wa^ that? Wh> would they want jt? " 

"Weil. ^on. lite wa^ different then. Lut^ of actor^ and athletes 
^pent a lot of money buying expensive clothes one Season that 
they would replace the i\e\t season. Sonr>etimes people wore an 
outfit oniy once before they got rid of it. There were tads— oh. 
like the hemlines of women's skirts would change^ so that won\en 
would have to buy new wardrobes to keep up with the styles " 

John wrinkled his nose. "That stinks. Why would everyone 
want different clothes-- and why would *hey quit wearing them if 
they wertfn't worn out? I mean, clothes are just sonr^ething to 
keep you comfortable. ' 

"8ut john. peopi^^ thought differently then, ^ionie people 
bought a new car every year or two. and the looks of the cars 
changed every year." 
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'Wu^v — du vou me^n thjt c*ar> wort out in ;j vecir or Twu? " 

"Oh. nu. ihnju^K ^o^i^*!* p*?oplt niistrejt^^d th^ir cjt>. But c^r-? 
vttrt likt cloTht^s— thf sU^es i:hdri]t;ed ind marix people coTiipel*^d 
^et uho hud the bi^^e^jt or ^t^ve^t or niu^jt e\ptn^ivi^ cjt 

"J nj>( ujn T iindjt;irie thjt Our CJf <s twelve veji-^ old. jnd I 
^'^pfrT wti" II -^Ti^l hjte It teH vejis trtjhj now. People bj<.k th^n 
iiiU'^t hj\f bie^n rejIK >l(jpid To not tjk*^ Kood <,^fe ol cjf^j jnd 
i^ijkt Jhi:-!!! IjM j> ^*jnK po^j^ible. And whjt j^ood i^, it to chjr.i^t' 
ihf^ u j\ d lo<jk> t^\i^t\ vejr unless thjt nuke^j it niort^ *^Uicienl?'* 

Mother -^jghed 'Thjt ^ the njv pe^jple w^re thmkjn^ whv i 1 
^j^j bo^n fhe/t^ >ufe bjxe been sortie t.hjn^f> jn the IjsT thiJt\- 
ht*^ \^fdr> — iri ^chooK. in '>dldrie^, in the re^>ons ^vhv people work, 
in telt^ vision ni ^Tories, ir* the vthol*!* social \ . 

Iijhn thought tor j ^etond. then j>ked. "How did it t^vt^i «et 
thjt wd\ If* the hr>T pljc*^^ Didn't people know thjt the ejith 
hjj d irmitfd jmount f^^ourcts^ Ever\ ^j^cond-^rdder knows 
thjt Didii't the\ kno\v thjf th^^ie \va> onlv so much ot evef\thir»g 
ro v;o droond b*i*lort thiiij^s would ^tan lonnir'i]^ out^ Wh\ would 
>ume ph-ople Tdke niucb itK^r^^ ihdn othtr>^ Thjt Wd^,n't 
wjs it^*" 

'1 yot^'> ^onct people bel^e^td the\ deserved rno'e (hjn others 
be^.d0^e (he\ worked hjidef or knew inofti' Or weit inorii* impo' * 
Tdnt Nuw we rejli/*^ how httlt^ i> rejilv nec^^'S^jdfv tor comtort- 
jble -uriivdl jnd that mjt^iial posst^ions dien t alwav^ n(i*Ct>- 
^^ji\ or e\en j^ood tor J happ\ lite, lohn, people u^ed to work to 
nidke n>on*^\ >o lhf^\ CooM own more fhHijt[^. Mdn\ \vonT*^n 
worked at poorK paid and borinj^ |ob^j ju^^l to ddd e\trd dollars 
to ihf^ tamiK iiKome ^o TH*i^ tainiU coold ha^e a big|^*^f house or a 
bettei cji ur d tdnci*^f IV st^t In the Ijt*^ 1%0>. just betoie I was 
born, the population ot the Umled Stjtes pjsstd 200 milliv^n. 
dnd eierwnt^' ^.elebrafed/^ 

■■^^^ah. We hedfd about thji ir* >chool la^t ^piir»g. when we 
celtb^ated lhat the population hdd drijpped below 200 inillion/* 

"Ves.thdt show> htjw changes in >ex education and birth cori- 
liol iriethod> have succeeded in ^,tijpping OU' pijpobtior* growth. 
V\or»ien yot married much voongei in 1950. And today conlracep- 
hve methods a'e so much improv^i'd^ Many people have no chib 
ditn, and tew people have rno^e than two. And a lot oi tht^' change 
hd^, hdppened because the schooU te^ch the ^'ery voong about 
abortion and contraception. Now- we don*l want lo chance it that 
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some parents are mi^inforiried or reel uncomfortable talking to 
their children." 



How unlikely is thi^ conversotion from (he b^)nning or the 
nexl cenlury? How widespread wvill 3 shifl in attitude^ ^uch as 
the on*? pictured here become? 
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INTRODUCTION 

f^ir most til Americd'^ histurv. pt^ople hjve possessed jn op- 
timisttc. *VMn da." ^it there's a will. thereS □ way*" attttude. Both 
educationally and poJttically this has been a great asset. Until 
lately. an\ dissent from this philosophy has been brushed aside as 
negative thinking unworthy of good citiitens. Schools certainly re- 
flected the optimiUic philosophy of the American dream and of an 
everlastingly bountitui cornucopia. 

But now a perceptible shift is occurring. Bountiful nature 
seems less plentitul: globally* severe environmental drawbacks 
appear with technological change: steady population growth is no 
longer viewed with unmixed approval: some people listen to those 
who call for an end to irresponsible growth. We are becoming 
aware that science* though it unfolds many possibilities* also sets 
clear limits. Unfortunately, many school children as well as adults 
have not learned son;e things cannot be done. 

We energetically persist in a whole range of activities nullify- 
ing the very ends we say we deeply desite. We want a wotld 
that IS clean, largely free of poverty* educated* peaceful and 
humane. We want these goals to be realized for succeeding gen- 
erations. However* we are busily engaged in activities that in only 
a few decades will make these goals ever more impossib^* to 
realize* 

The villain in our outlook is our growth mania> which leads us 
to a completely unsupportable position — a denial of the obuously 
finite nature of our world. Many thoughtful people are convinced 
that we must alter our ways to gain the ends we fervently hope 




tut "R^plKeni^nt" jr»d ^xt^u "jeductiur* * ijthej ihjn "growth" 
of "incf^^J^^^" n^u'jt vVJtchvvu^J^, buth in f^^^ouf'-V d^^pletion jnd 
111 populjtion ^iZ*f 

An ifici^jsjiiy jiiiuunt ot f\iJeMC^ '>uppuii> i^i^^t^ op'niufi^ 
ft^jdv we Jiti' bt^^innm^^ to ^t^t' ^enou^ Ji'^d tt^c»jtririv^ shoftj>;e> ot 
jiiip#>»tjr»t tueK jnd irvlsb m ih«^ Uoiieij Stjt^^s jnd mo>l \ve>tefr^ 
tui^vpt^jfi njtion^ About hjlf oi th^ v.orkl nn^ljls ail! *jce dtf- 
pl^^tiT.tn in thf rt'ljln^k Mfjr tutuftr. JC.'Ordiny lu ^urne e^prirft> 

VVhult'^jl^ prtce'- jft^ jdxjr^itijt; j( unpf er^^d^nt^d ijl^r^. jnd 
ifitljtion 1^ fjnipjnt Mjn\ d^^eJoprng i:utjntHt:'> jfe ti^vp^i n^rK('"'K 
ini,f^^jsin^ mjinutritiori ot outuj^ht tjniij^^ Th^v jre uf'ijble to 
pjv ttjf ptz'tnjItH'uni produCt> Oi tertili/t^f^ HeCevJU to SUslJm thtfif 
j^iKu^tuf jl ^^^iOnomit^^ Rfjl pft tjpttj income in mjnv tioutitne^ 
1^ either >tjt1C d^clifitnv 

Thi^ tjslbji.k i:ijn>ider^ ^Jrl^' iniportjJit the'jiHrtjl po^iTiori thjt 
pDmt> lo t\i^ fie^^d tor retr<^n(;hmt;*rit jnd con ,ef \ jMon jnd di--- 
I. u'i^^'i thf drj^tic iniplicjtjons ut thi^ pu^ithjn tor ^ducjtiun The 
(Keofv 1^ ciuit^ ^tmple It '>tjrtJ^ ihoft C'l^rx human Jc^i^it^* 

v^hethnr dtg^jnjti J ifiin^ dM\Mi^ j fijt. u^ jddtnjti \ei mJih nioie 
pefv>ii fu the p*,*puIahoii . jte^ th*? deteiiof jtKnn ot oux 

t^jr f tJ^ er*\ jri,ir*f Merit Thl^ t.'ttei. t i*-. ii rf \ or -^jblf J* i Uf it/ndi'^K 
t *efi ij^ v^n onK sliuJ'itl^ thi^ detenO' jtioii. 

Oj>iJni>n"is. ^'siJept tor vjxet^Ji pi jrits. spe*-*d Up fi'n*,. ir of'*iVi*:'r^tO*l 
dieleriiji jfiun Thi> tij>feMtn]^ pjrHculjtlv notKejbli:* in urbjn- 
ift^ jnd indu^tf i^i)i/^'d ecui ion lies thjj usv ^J^^0^ jmour'iH ot 
e'lt'rt;^ jr^d rti j(^r ijj> tne*it.itiK . t'r -mt i eJ^nij^ nufiib».'f s o^ 
pY'Jpie u>in^ iiK'f*^ fefre>tiic*l ene^^^ i^Mt^-ruK v.ifl tirid tev.ef 

and tea^^* *ev>ufi.es to drj\V on 

The more *:|u»(:Uv the ie'n\ironnnrr»l dftf noi jttr^. the ^o'*nt;*f 
t\it/ hLtnijn ^pe^.le^ vmII tji. e the pos'^ibilitx t>t e^tinrtion Thus, thtir 
lonjiet the l*t^ \ve Vtjiit tot out species, ihe soon^i wtr mu^t et- 
a ijessjtion ot vi'ovtth. In tjiit. some ^tf^^t^ti^ JedutJtiOfV. *n ffii; 
u^f ut tet'^tfijl ^n«^f]t;v jnd n^jter^l^ jnd a .rUrplu^ ot deaths 
ijxei b*ith^ lor a iatht."f lonjt; timtr. which would cau^tr a dtrilli'it' 
in population. Would len>;th^n oUf lile ^par> a^ J spe(;i^> Thero- 
toftr. il tutute j^eni^iations des<er\e out jfte'ition. ue mu'-t aft;ue 
aKJiii>t i^iowth in the econorm and iti pupulatfon. It we do not 
btrhtrv^ kJerle'ation^ to CUTie a'e ou' conce'n. th^fl th*^ ethr*,> ot 
the e>lfaxa>;ant wastrel cannjt* ui»K to' the montent dt^ ours b\ 
default It wv choose to fiori^ider tulure i^enefations. then We rnu>l 
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agret! thjt jt soon be nece^'idfv to reverse pjttern^ by ending 
growth jnd tu 'itjrt tejchtn^ our children dbout the lutiltty ot 
Vtrov^th pUnned ot unpljnned. 

Whdt ts the role uf education in jll thi^? First, during transi- 
tion tfum j^rov^th to d ■>te^dv ^tjte and then perhjp^ 3 declinin]^ 
econunn jnd population, certjin difficult d^^moi^raphu: and eco- 
nomic problenH jnd choi<.'e^ will tjce the educationjl e^tdbli^h- 
mefit These ditticulties vvill rjpidiv incie^ise during the next ten 
lu tA'ent\ vejrs VVhjt action should educjtion tdWe? Second. 
Wihjt cjn be '>Jid jbuut the probable natuie ot education in ;j 
tutuie stable ut d4_'i:l*ninK stjte? 
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EDUCATION AND THE TRANSITION TO NO-CROWTH 



V^bviousSy. 3 stejdv or declining population calls tor tertiltty 
rate^ tar lower than ihe rates ihat prevailed in the United States 
during the late 1940s, ihe 1950s, and the early 1960^. In (he late 
1950s, tertilitv rate* began to tall sharply in the United 5tates. 
Comparing the number ot live births tor l.OOO women ages 15 to 
44 in 1957. which was 124. with the hgure (or 1974. which was 
65. one sees that current tertilitv is now only about half as great 
as It was a very short time ago. Not only have fertility rates de- 
clined, but also the absolute number o* births has fallen (rom 4.2 
million in i9$0 to 3.1 million in 1974. This means elementary 
grades are already beginning to teel declines in enrollment. 
Soon the secondary grades will experience the same phenom- 
enon. In the 1980s colleger will see tewer students, unless an 
unprecedented increase in the proportion oJ 18- to 21-year-olds 
going to college occurs, or the number uf middle-aged and older 
people attending grows. 

This will force a ditterent perspective on education. Large 
capital outlays for buildings will certainly diminish. Much atten- 
tion could be given to the advantages of small teacher-pupil 
ratios But such plans may be undercut bv cost*Conscious and 
quality^inditferent administrators. Much better prepared teachers 
could be hired from a larger pool of teacher applicants. But the 
latter advantage may be frustrated by poor recruiting practices or 
by efforts to hire onlv novice teachers whose entry salaries are low- 
est on salary scales. Of Course, the f^ct that it will not be possible 
for eiefy teacher trainee to find a place will be unfortunate for 
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some In add^non. a large supplv of potential teachers over- 
hJngrn^ the mjrkef mjv lejd to overly JrrOgant and perhaps 
poorly <:ons*dered jdmmtSTratjye pr:ictice^. The grejt spurt in 
irjdu'>tr(jl unionism c^me in the Linited States between 1937 and 
1939. when uriemplovmenf was ext*eme)y high, likewise, we may 
see rhe grejtest groi\th in teacher unions, militjncy, and co^- 
lecti\e bJrg^iiniM^ domig the nevt decide when times are hjrd. 

The end ot economic growth, both its probability Jnd de^r- 
abilit\, IS debjled more these davs than population stabiliza- 
ticin. Ver conditions and policres will begin to impose a long-run 
slowdown and finjIK a cessation of economic growth. During the 
transition we ^hall perhaps witness "stagflation" — rising prices 
coupled wilh high rjte^ ot unemplovmeni and decreasing growth 
rates and perhaps negative rate^ applied to GNP tn some years, 
SchooK Will race some stringent tinanclai problems locally and 
statewide, and the tin\ proportion ot school support, about 8 
percenr, cujienth emanating trom Washington will increase sub- 
^tantullx . il congress follows the wishes of the public. In a 
Gallup poll conducted June. 1975, almost SO percent oi tho^e 
surveved selected public edu jtiun one oi their top three 
chojce^ toi ^rejter ttfderjl tundm^i Overall, education ranked 
^t?cond after health tare and wa^ foi^^^ed bv law enforcement as 
arej^ mo^t needing additional federal money. Another change is 
that ^chools that ha\e mkJtt\ated students bv constantl> reiterat- 
»ng that education is a good in\e^tment will hnd this stimulus 
less etrecti\e when differential earnings b\ amount ot educatron 
become le^s striking. 




EDUCATION AFTER THE TRANSITION 



laJ more important is (he nature ot (he school a*ter 3 trdnsition. 
Again we are thinking mainly in American termSp though much 
might dpply to other countries. How rriuch should and will schools 
change under the new conditions? We assume thdl any future 
sleddy or declining state will maintain (he raliondl ethos of West- 
ern culture but without ils unsustainable dyridmism. We do not 
eitpect that sorrie mystical and wholly nonrational elhos will be 
the reaction lo d cessation oi growth. When Ihe term "steady 
stale" is used in (he following pages^ one might mentally ddd '*or 
declining slate" lo it. 



Schools and the rriass media are increasingly crucial elements in 
the socialization of children. Unlil now* econorriic growth has 
been encouraged by eittolling achievement tn slatus. This aspect 
of ihe school's effect on the mind-set of the child will have to 
change. Achievement will still be extolled, but different methods 
of achievement will be admired. To aspire lo be a captain of 
induslry or businessman expanding an industrial empire will be 
thoroughly discouraged as we now condemn aspirations lo be- 
come an outlaw. Whatever is lefl of ihe business entrepreneur 
dS an exemplar in American ideology will quicUy disappear. 

The forms o* achievement the school e**^*^s should sanction 
will be aspirations such as the wish to be a great scholar, arlist. 
Dure researcher- or poet. Various paths lo eminence in less exalled 



Teaching About Achievement 
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realms could be promoted. Hundreds of possibilities leap lo mind. 
Eminence in cooking* entertaining, bookbinding, wine tasting, 
teaching, landscaping, repaifing. and library work would be much 
admired. Prowess in sports such as hiking and tennis (but not 
aoto racing) would be encouraged. Clearly, the rhetoric ol 
growth, unceasing development, bigness, and so forth will have to 
be replaced with their antonyms. 

Teaching About the Wider World 

Another socialisation function of schools in modern societies has 
been to give the child a more cosmopolitan outlook than the 
limited world of family or neighborhood. In the steady or declin- 
ing state, thts furiction will persist in a different form. Extolling 
domestic and international travel will be much restrained. The use 
of television, radio, books, and pictures to introduce the wider 
wOrld of community, nation, and work will be more prevalent. 
With political socialisation, schools have tried to create national 
serrtrment rn iherr pupKs, This tvilf continue, but positive national 
feeling will not be fostered by eulogizing the bigness or the past 
growth of the country. Instead, the neatness, quietness, prudence, 
nonwastefulness. and steady conditions oi the country will be- 
come the re\'ered \irtues that will inspire national feelings in the 
child 

Teaching About SocW Cbss 

Children learn in school the symbols which represent their place 
on the social scale. In the steady state, a determined effort to 
reduce this role of material goods must be made. Size of home, 
size or make of car (of even owning one), size and number of 
appliances, financial ability to take long trips to distant places, 
and so on must be completely downgraded as status symbols. In 
place of gross materialism wve must upgrade such symbols as aca- 
demic degrees, library and record collections, flower gardens, 
and 3bility to walk. hike. fish. talk, and write. 

One might argue that this discussion of education in a luture 
steady state is extraordinarily Utopian and unrealistic. Such change 
in schools is. one might think, quite impossible. But schools do 
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change as society changes. If someone had told Ihe masters at 
Harvard who were training ministers of religion in the seventeenth 
century thai three centuries later huge labs with scientists con- 
ducting research would dominate Harvard, be would have been 
laughed at. 



Teaching Ethk5 

Ethics communicated in schools by direct teaching or by conscious 
and unconscious communication of sentiments will in some details 
have to be quite different in the steady state from what has pre- 
vailed. We have emphasized equality of opportunity rather than 
equality of condition. Schools have generally eulogized the idea of 
■giving everyone a fair chance'' but have put little empha:>is on 
■giving everyone a fair share'— much less an 'equal share/' 
Kenneth Boulding says. "In the stationary state ... if one person 
or group becomes richer, the rest of the society must become 
poorer." With the size of both the economic pie and the popula- 
tion stabJe or declining, children must be taught that the only 
ethical way to cut the pie is to strive to give everyone the same 
size piece. Of course* just as our present ethic of equality of op* 
portunity is not realised fully in practice, neither will a future 
society divide its pie exactly equally. But* certainly, more equality 
of opportunity exists in the United Si^tes today than would have 
it we had not emphasized this ideal to generations of students 
in Our schools. So* too. in the declining or steady state, more 
equality tn shares will exi*>t if schools inculcate the ethic of 
equality of condition. 



Teaching Abojt Progress 

Schools tend now to favor the good of "progress" against the 
evil of "retrogression" or "lack of progress." "Standing still'* has 
been condemned in textbooks ar^d class lectures for generations. 
In a future society with a no-growth population and economy, the 
idea of progress will have to be reconsidered "Progress" would 
still be valued highly, but the word will not apply to ideas now 
considered by must people as essential factors in progress. Growth 
in population for a city, region, or nation will not be considered 
progress. In a steady state some areas undoubtedly will lose 
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populaUun while other ared^i 8^*"^* such an occurrence will riot 
be an occdsion ror fejOKiinj^ or (of despair, instead, such a shift 
wtll be looked on with analytical interest, rather like a doctof 
deciding ivhether certain symptoms in a patient are benign or 
ma^ynant. and. ^^ mahgnant. piesCTibrng curative measures. Pies- 
ent-dav ideas that more and taiier buildings, new and more elab- 
orate gadgets, and more and voider highways ate Centerpreces 
progress wtll be treated in steadv-state schooK as outmoded, 
■superstitious misconception^, rather hke we now consider belief 
rn witches ^o real m seventeenth century Massachusetts, Progress 
wril be represented as ^ains we make Jr^ areas such as morals, art. 
Iirerature. health, neatness, and learning. Technological improve- 
ments Will not be thought central to progress— but improvements 
consjstent with ^j\if*gs »n resources will be welcomed as individ- 
uals now wekome a windfall mherttance. 



The Social Ethos oi the School 

In the so<ial ethos uf steads -state schools, the rnodel oi present 
American public schools will riot be closelv followed Stnce waste- 
ful fashion in clothes and other items will be de\.alued. schools 
ivhere students wear similar or identical and long-lasting cloth- 
nig will be thought more reasonable. If prudence and careful 
husbanding ot matenaK and energy are taught in school* then 
both academic and nonacademic aspects of schooling must rein- 
tOrce those values, fn a steadv state* longlastingness and reuse 
of goods -are crutiaL Herman Dalv sa^s the steady state implies 
■'greater . . durability oi goods and less time sacrificed to pro* 
duction Jl personality *s to be e^tptessed ir^ school, it will have 
to be in wa\.s other than conspicuous tashjon. 



Teaching Philosophy 

Perhaps a veiv d^Herent perspective on the problem of ends and 
mean^ will dominate in steady-State schools. At present a kind of 
relativism pervades discussions of this question* with a great 
amount of fu^ziness when distinguishing between what is an end 
and what is a means. We are constantly made av-are that means 
in one sotietv are ends in another. We lack clear standards for 
itidgment m setting priorities. And we tend not to judge which 
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society is "fight." Thi^ situotton wtli have to be changed in 
steody-Mote schools. For eMJmple, in the following dilemma^ a 
certain viewpoint will be espoused. Nicholas George scu-Roegen 
points out (be dilemma: "Economic developmer^t through indus- 
trial abundance may be a blessing tor us now . . . but i( is deft- 
niielv against the interest ot the human species as ^ whole, ii its 
interest is to have a IrJe span as ^ong as is compatible with its 
dosvty (ot available resources)." The student will learn that the 
interests oJ the human species as a whole are more important 
than the immed;aie generation's interests. In other words^ schools 
in the steady state must insist on long-range values. Current 
trends toward relativism and individualistic sentimentalism will 
have to be arrested. This i^ the most difficult problem of phil- 
osophical balancing that ^tead\-^tate schools will face. An accep- 
tance ot the scientific view that emphasizes suspended judgment 
will have to be combined with a nonscientific reverence for 
"good" that is oa^ed on eternal verities. It is probably true that 
the steadv-^tate society wjlf have a good deal of potential or 
aauol regulation ba^ed on quantitative and scientific criteria, but 
manipulation mu^t be kept to a minimum. 

)ohn Dewey thought that scientific expenmentalism could set 
both ends and means 'or people by pragmatically allowing what 
worked to prevail, but childreri should be taught ir\ a steady state 
that this view is incorred: they wil\ have to judge ends in terms 
ot certain permanent values, yet remain scientific about means. 

Children will be taught the ancient Greek viewpoint that eco- 
nomic er^deavor belongs strictly in the realm of means arid that 
an urge to accumulate money tor it^ own sake is unnatural and 
thus unethical. a means* economic behavior should be adjusted 
to accommodate and advance such long-run ends as a lengthy and 
stable role for a humane Civilization, ip steady-state schools, 
some modification of our highly individualistically based career 
decisions will be essential. Some middle path allowing individual 
preference jn broad areas of approved endeavor may evolve. 



Teaching Economics 

Economic aspects of society will be taught in steady-state schools 
w/ith an emphasis different from today's. Cufrent emphasis on 
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growth will (^ive way to a tocus on mmimjzing the (low of produc 
tton JS much ^ possible whrle maintaining a constant or slightly^ 
declining stock of capital and people. How far this minimizing 
can go will catch the ^tudentS attention instead oi the current 
issue of why real GnP or i^ not incieaiing at some posited 
desirable rate^ Criteria for judging how minimal the flow should 
be or coutd be will include consideiation of an old philosophical 
problem: What amount of material well-being Is a necessary con- 
dition tuf a good lite? Since inequality in claims people hate or 
in the tlow of wealth will ^urely have been much reduced in the 
steadv-state society, analysis will (ocuv on how one can best resist 
trixolou^ fashion, unrewarding travel, un^tjmulating social events, 
and all kind^ of unessential consumption. Economists such a^ 
Veblen and J. S. Mill will loom large as historical seer^. while the 
standard neoclassical tradition will be oi less interest. 

To repeat a point made previously, the student will understand 
much more tlejrlv than at present that economic goods are 
means, not ends and wh\ these are necessary but never ^^utftcient 
tondition^ tor a good lite. In our current school etho^ this distinc- 
tion K blurred tor manv students. In Jact. many incorrectly think 
that material gaod!i are not onlv necessary but also entirely suh 
turient conditions tor tht^ good lite. 



Teaching Civics 

Civics in tuturt^ stejdV'state schools wilt clearly be describing 
J \er\ different range ot political factors. To transform a growth 
sOCiet\ into a steadv-state O' declining society in any controlled 
manner will call tor Draconian mea^uies. we hope within a demo- 
cratic political environment. However, compromise, log rolling, 
pork twrreL and ^.imilar legislative tactics will most hkely be in- 
appfopnate tor either a transformation to or a proper maintenance 
ot a sfeadV'State society. The perennial problem of rt/lership will 
be ot great importance in the cities curriculum, and a reconsid- 
eration of ancient philosophers will surely attract much attention. 
For example, m The ftept/bi/c. Plato was concerned with creating 
a bluepiint by which societies could reach what he considered 
to be the ideal conditions for humans to live their lives, Those 
conditions included as the most important criterion that people 
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Wuofd athie^t^ justittr m rtrljtions ^amon^ thernstrlvtrs. However* 
' justitt^" did nut impk tor Pljto w-hjt tt might rniply tor most 
modt^n\>. It did not iwjtt t^quJUt\ o* ^tJtus tor nil, nor did U 
inipiv t^qujl opportunjn tor jll in the rji.tr to achieve wejith: H 
mejnt thjt reljtion^ between people would ensure stjbilitv tn the 
socijl order. Thi*> stability hjj to be achie^trd t.nowin^ that j 
sotietv wj^ founded ori di^i^ion ot tanction. In this society, some 
^^ould concenttjte then w-ork on one thm^j^ jnd others on sorrie- 
thrn^ eUe Thi^ mejnl thjt e\thjnge between them would occur. 

Sc-cftrtv M-ould jchiexe the gtejtw stjbtiitv. jnd therefore the 
greates^t (usfice. rt all people tended CJretuHv their own task^ and 
did not nieddJtr tn th^^ tj^k*> ot others. To Plato* the problem of 
ensunng that each membei ot sOtietv tended to a special purpose 
inipl»ed a most mipoftjnt spei:«ah;jt»of^— that ot ^o^erning the 
whole socieU In an ideal societ', persons will not be expected to 
ptfrform tjsks as specialists when thev are not trained. Society 
should i^uJraNfee thjt poople entrusted with the specialised dut^ 
ot >;o\efnin;yt the sOCtet^ b** capjble The American spoils sys- 
tem would tertatnk not tirid favor with Plato This difticult prob- 
len* was to be met bv a two-told approach. People cho-^en to 
^O^ti^rn were to be those with proved philosophical jptitude, and. 
iiriie *>flecfed. tht-^ hjj to be lied to their specialised tjsk of got- 
eTninj; by luinj^ in conditions that renioved all leniptalions to 
]tiavein bjdK One thin^ that w-ill attract much jttention ^perhaps 
untavoTjble^ tor steady-state student^ is that Plato considered 
tamiiv ties and Ownershrp ot prc»pert\. though little damaging to 
a person spt^culi^ed in making shoes or grovviny livestock, coni* 
pletei\ coirupted a person specialised in Kotefning. Thus, a com- 
munal ownership ot property. Spouses, and children was to be in- 
stituted anion^ those v^ho luled society. To Plato, ot all the spe- 
cfalifies ot socreU . governing required the most learning. 

for a CIVICS student in the steadv st^ate. what can be gained 
trom a consider at lo*^ ot Plato's conceptionsf The Platonic em- 
phjsr^ c^n stabilitv jnd order tjkes on added importance js we 
e^volve into j steadv stjte. On rhe negative^ side, it would ap- 
pear that Plato J^sunied the majority of people, not capable of 
eduCjtion tn his Sense ot the word, were vastly more malleable 
thjn thev seem to us Even modern totalitarian states can alter 
mores and attitudes of their peopl** only to a limited degree. In 
^^»ort. an untorrupted and philosophically educated governing 
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group may be necessary for maintaining a steady state, but 
democratic processes may noi need to be limited as much as Plato 
considered necessary. 

One Platonic condition will certainly be true in the steady state. 
Women will be potttically and economically equal to men. Equal- 
ity of the sexes wilt be taught as a matter of course. Since wo- 
men will bear few children, they will want to enter the life of 
the world outside the home. 



Schools and Sex Education 

A rational and uncensored viewpoint of sex education will be 
fostered in schools. Exact facts of reproduction- contraception- 
and abortion will be taught to young children. No reliance on 
the family, the media- or peer groups will confuse the schools 
responsibility tor sex education. Faas about basic biological pro- 
cesses and reproductive Organs will be clearly presented. Sex will 
be treated a^ an important subject to be taught the same as 
economics, history, or chemistry. No sex -segregated classes* no 
nurses, no doaors white coats as special authority figures, and 
no arguments about this subject being unsuitable for seven-year- 
old^ v^rill char<*<^ieri2e ^ex education procedures. 



Teaching About Population 

Although a very small part of the curriculum emphasis in current 
school settings, the study of population will become a major con- 
cern tn Meady-state schools. Young children will understand that 
no species can long sustain a situation where births exceed deaths. 
Although little attention to this faa is given in our schools, chil- 
dren in steady-state schools will be well versed on population 
balance. It will be obvious to them that if births cannot exceed 
deaths indefinitely- then in any particular situation where births 
exceed deaths- factors will, at some point, act on either births or 
deaths (o end the imbalance. An English economist* Thomas Mai- 
thu^. labeled these faaors "checl^s/* and school discussion will 
r^ii^ter on the nature ot these checks. 
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The^e checks are ot iwo kind^— tho^f decrejrt>ing (he number oi 
births and ihose increasing the number of deaths. Mjlthus coifed 
the tornier preventive and ihf latter posrljve. In future cia^jsroom 
discu^srons no one will dodge the laci that operation of these 
checks 1^ jnevitaWe. It will be pointed out that preventive and 
positive checks must be considered trade-oHs. tn other word^* the 
more preventive checks, are u^ed. the tewer positive checks will 
be needed, and vice \ersj. (P^^^^^ve checks cannot be eliminated 
because death bv old age will always be a positive check). Since 
positive cht^cks tnvoUe horrors such as famine* disease* and war. 
teachers will m^ke it clear that preventive checks are essential 
Further, they w^ill discuss preventive checks and make a judgment 
on the rea^jonableness ot each 

Preventive checks will be considered in classroom discussion 
under tive hejdmgs: 1) abstinence* temporary or total, from sexual 
rntercourse; 2\ aborting* both induced and natural* of a fetus: 
^) contraception* mechanical (such as condoms, diaphragms, and 
lUDs). and chemical (such a^ Oral pAk and injections): 4\ sterili- 
;fjtion (both natural and mducedJ: and 5f infanticide. 

Tht^ hj^itorical importance ot induced abortion will be ex- 
plained in class di^-cussion. Induced abortion spread throughout 
the Cj\ilized world trom earlv times and was. and ts. also common 
amon^i primittvt^ peoples. a preventive check, abortion* 
ivhfther le^al or illegal, probablv has been historjcally the most 
vtidelv used. The teacher \ stance on abortion in steady-state 
schools will dt^pend on the ^tate ot contraceptive technology. If 
tfchnologv has advanced so that only very irresponsible or per- 
verse people havf unplanned pregnanctes* then abortion v^ill be 
considered a nece^isary procedure* but or^^f good citizens would 
almost never have to resOrt to, H technology is Jess advanced* 
then aborticjn will be looked upon as a backup procedure for a 
less ihjn perfect contraceptive program. Technological aspects 
of abortion wtll be tjught in sex education. 

Particulars ot contraception will be taught in se* education- 
but in the population content students will be told that as a pre- 
venti\t^ check tt has become very important. U achieved that im- 
portance in the twentieth century* as the use of devices such as 
the condom jnd diaphragm spread throughout much of the popu- 
'^•ion in Europe and the United States. Later in the twentieth 



tenluty Ihe conti jceptive pill and the lUO had an important im- 
pact in various p^rts oi the wOrld. 

Whd^n technoloi^Y ha^ achit^^t^d ;i leveisibJe toini ol ^terili^a* 
tion. It will be taught about a^ J toini ot contraception, Tht^ effect 
of sterilisation will be the ^anie as pills. lUO^* injection^, and ^o 
lojth. Sterilization* it ^mII bt^ pointt^d uut. had littlt^ importance 
a^ ;* preventive check until the ia^t pjrt ot the twentieth centur>. 

Finally. ab*>tinence as a preventive check wiU be considered. 
The students will lejrn that ab^ftinence ha^. affected certain groups 
throu^lh hi^ftorV. Religious Orders have *fOmetimes enjoined celi- 
bao. Primitive religion olten prescribed continence for long 
periods. Mo doubt rnany married people have quit having inter- 
course at some point ]on^ before menopause. But it must be 
taught thjt the impac-i oi abstinence a*f a preventive check ha^ 
been tarrly isniall and is unlikely to increase. The steady-state 
school ethos will neither condemn no^ eulogize abstinence. 5e3£- 
ujI inlercour^e as an expression ot love and concern will be ap- 
proved. Exploitive sexual intercourse, ^slong with robberv* l>ln^^* 
and other immoral practices, will be. both m textbooks and in 
cIjSs dtsciisston. *ftrongl> condemned. Ot course, rio unplanned 
lor it reguljied. unauthorized* olfspring will be sanctioned. These 
matters will alsO be considered in sex education. Emphasis will 
be on society's need for a balance between births and deaths or 
perhaps deaths exceeding births tor ;i time. If voluntary deci- 
sions create this balance^ societal deterrents or incentives will be 
unnecessary Schools tn the steadv ^tate will clearly show thai 
regulation of the total number ol births is a proper and necessary 
concern of government If regulation is not needed at one time* 
this will not ^Iter the possibility that some future government 
ni;jy need to evercise control bv using rewards or some other 
^Vsfem. Children will cun^^ider this regulation or potential regula- 
tion proper, just js we now accept regulation of TV channels or 
air transportation 

Migration will atso be djscussed. Teacher^ will insist that no 
migration trom countries that have not controlled their numbers 
IhrOugh preventive checks into steady societies can be allowed* 
and that njhonal regulation ot th»s must be persistent and severe. 
Some reasonable population movenit^nts between no-growth 
societies may be advantageous: the students can debate under 
I *"at condrtjons this mav be so. 



Education About Energy 



Schooh in (he sleady state wvrll msisl that all students under- 
stand the crucul rmpacts on humankind oi the physical worfd 
dbuut us. Understanding of energy wvill no longer be possessed by 
only a smjIL knowledgeable elite. The naivete of the present 
generation about energy must nut persivt in the future steady 
state. 

Students will learn that energy from the sun is one source 
that can serve generations people extending into the future^ 
CoaL oil. natural gas. and uranium Jre subject to ever-narrowing 
availability. At some point the cost of getting new energy from 
nonsolar fuels equals ot exceeds the new energy garnered. Fur- 
ther, even it all these sources could be exploited without re- 
gard to energy costs, they still are very limited. For example, 
earth's entire fossil fuel store js equal in energy to only about two 
weeks of sun energy captured by earth. Even if fusion energy 
someday becomes possible, the Second taw of Thermodynamics, 
which says that energy always tends to go over into an unusable 
torm. still points to limits m the length of time fusion can pro- 
vide energy. Terrestrial forms of energy are in every case grad- 
ually transformed into heat, and heat becomes ^o dissipated 
that It can no longer be used. All this is not so terribly com- 
plicated, but we teach this area poorly now because it runs 
against our technological religion. In the steady state the idea of 
limits will be quite acceptable, and teachers wfll not have to 
overcome invincible ignorance based on false religion. 

One can imagine a number of ways in which teachers could 
simplify this idea. A teacher might draw a jar on the board: she 

would point out that fhi^ jar cuuld never 

be replenished. So when the contents wtrre 

completely trxhau^ted the process could 

nut be continued. Figure 1 illustrates this- 
Useful energy {.\) slowly dribble^ 

through xhtf optrning X, whether or not 

someone opts to u^e if When a person de- 
ciders to use it* thh use adds anothtrr optrn- 

mg. which Is labeled V, 

The w(der the V opening is made, tne 

taster Usable energy disappears. In the figure 1 
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modern world the > opening getting too wide. Tht^ steadv-state 
child will hjvt^ to It^afn thjt this opening must be made sma!! so 
that energy will last as long a^ possible, Tt^rie^Uial purees of 
tos^il tuels will be ust^tul to supplement sun energv ^nd to pro- 
vide faw TT>aterijls for several important petrochemical products. 
The example does not applv to solar energv . 

Solar energy comes to us m a steady flow from outside our 
earthK ^vsteni. and will continue to do so tor billion^ ot years 
Steady-state teachers should jmpart a sen^e ot fevererKe toward 
the sun. because it is the source ot our energy U causes ram and 
energ\ derived from tailing water; it builds our vegetables, fruits, 
and meats: it made what tossil tuel we have left: it drives oUr 
windmills and sailboats with sun-caused wind: it builds and powers 
the draft animals: and it gives us organic fertilizer. Children 
should be reminded that Our ancestor^ understood the great grfts 
oi the sun. Thev wjIL in their historical learning, con^e to a new 
apprecrafion ot old Egvptjari hymns to the sun. A tew passages 
trom a "Hyn^n to the Atun" written almost 3.800 vears ago. here 
illustrate our meaning 

Thv ra\s encumpj-is (he lands to 

the limit of all that thou hast made 
1 hough thou art* far awa\. 
thv ravs are on earth 

When thou seUest in the 
Western horizon, the land 
in daftness, in the 
inannt*r ut death 

When thou sbmest as the 
Aton bvdav . 

All beasts are content 
with then pasturage, 
trees and plants aJe 
flourishing 



Thou didst create ... all 

men. cattle, and wild beasts 
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Peupie. both m thetr biological indtvidujl bodni!^^ jnd in th<:rir 
coilectKe economif: ^nd sotial organism, (ive by using en^rrgy. 
Hi^hlv Dfdfred nuttei jnd ener^^y jte consumed returned 
to the surrounding environment in j muth less usable form. 
Deteriurjtion ot the surrounding environment is jIw^vs greater 
than the order jchieved. These tacts can be taught to very young 
children osing liteiallv dozens ot devices and examples. A unit on 
tjrm lite could bt? constructed noting how relaluely highly or- 
deied teed for jnimals becomes mijth degraded atter it passes 
through an animal and becomes manure. This would illustiate 
the point verv well. .^Iso. students would observe that the 6nergv 
that built the feed wt*s sun energy. For another example* chil- 
dren can learn how coal was formed bv compressing primeval 
forests built bv sunlight into beds under the ground, which now* 
millions ot vears latei. we car* dig up and burn. The sun's energy 
h^s been stored (here for all tdese vears. But when we burn it. 
the heat energv dissipates, and the remaining ashe*i are In a less 
usable torm than the original coal. 

\ teacher can bring a glass ot water into class and cool it by 
adding ice cubes. The class will observe the expected melting of 
the cubes aiid the cooling ot the watei. This simple process is 
tiaught with tremendous importance. It can be explained to stu- 
dents that when the cubes were unmelted. more heat was in the 
water than in the ice cubes. But. when the cubes melted, the 
amount of heat energy m the water and rn the cubes still existed 
m the water However, the ditterenCe ot ternperature between 
the water and cubes had disappeaied, and the ice cubes could 
never torm again by themselves. Ir^ a tropjcal climate (with the 
temperaluie never tailing below treezingK one can never get more 
iCe cubes to cool another glass o* water unless some usable 
energy is found to extract heat trom some water. In making this 
ice. energy will diHuse ir^t*^ unusable heat as the ice forms. For 
example, to get more ice cubes trom an electric letrigerator. one 
must relv on sOme er^ergv source to create electricity, which 'S 
used to extract heat trom water in the retrigerator. As ice melts, 
the Welter is again cooled, but a good deal of energv has been 
changed rnto a dissipated and useless tOrm. The^ ice is gone, and 
mure energv must be used to get eleartcitv it we are to have more 
ice fcnergv is alwavs dissipated into an unusable tOrm Jn the end. 



Thus* students can easily understand that all energy constantly 
tends to go to unusable form. 

These kinds of examples are not common in schools now 
simply because any physical Jaw that seems to restrain huroan 
ingenuity is vaguely heretical. 



Acceptance o* a rational attitude about death and extinctfon will 
be a prominent feature oi steady-state schools. Even now we see 
some (eeble efforts to get so*called "death education*' into the 
curriculum. The steady-sfate student will understand that each 
person begins to die at ihe instant of birth. Further, the student 
will clearly comprehend that homo sapiens will, at some point, 
become extinct. It might be argued that such education will in- 
duce fatalism, thus frustrating the importance of other aspects of 
the curriculum. This is a false dilemma- implying that reason is 
compatible only with Optimism and a denial of limits. Such a 
view is based on nineteenth century history and ideas of "pro* 
gress." 



What will higher education be like in a steady state? frenetic 
activity directed toward economic growth will, of course- have 
largely disappeared. Research m applied science will still con- 
tinue, but its view will be toward greater durability- versatility, 
and recycling potential in the flow of goods- thus contributing 
to minimizing the flow. Service functions of universities will no 
longer be nr>arketing procedures that expand wants or cater to 
fashion or fad. Rather, services will develop in fields of conser- 
vation, waste abatement* pollution monitoring, and control. The 
age range of students will probably expandp older people will be 
more evident in classes. Also> the old Greek distinction between 
education d training will become much clearer to people than 
it is now. No longer will we consider education as basically an 
investment, but we will nr>ore and more see education as an end 
in itself. Justification for training will not consider whether it is a 
good investment for growth, but rather whether training causes a 
more efficient constant capital stock or a further minimization of 
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the flow of good^ produced. Since theie will be no net invest- 
ment — meieiy leplatement o( depreciated capital — the whole rhe- 
tofjc of applying economic investment concepts to tiaining and 
education will veiy nearly cease^ Much more than at present, 
teaching in higher education will keep in view the great interre- 
latedness of things. Specialists will exist, but broad areas will be 
taught and will have equal status with specialist teaching. We 
are already seemg biologists who take up ecology and demog- 
raphy, economists who careiully consider ecology and physics, 
humanists who consider geology and conservation. Looking and 
teaching outsjde one's specialty wi\l not be a sideline or a luxury: 
it Will be central to the curriculum and the teaching process fn 
steady-state institutions of higher education. 
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STRAWS IN THE WIND 

^Jow and in the recent P^st* an increasing number o^ signs indi- 
cate that the incredible epoch ot industrial, urban, and population 
expansion beginning in Europe about 300 years ago and acceler- 
ating in the twentieth century is nearing an end. We shall now 
consider social and educational ^'straws in the wind'* indicating 
the ftkefrhood that movement toward "no-growth" or negative 
growth is strengthening in cultural and social institutions here 
and abroad. 

Current Trends 

We are all aware that environmentalists have in recent years 
strongly challenged such long-approved themes as development, 
growth, and expansion. Zero Population Growth, the Sierra Club, 
and a variety of other no-growth* antidevelopment. or conserva- 
tion groups have made an impression on American values, par- 
ticularly at higher steps on the educational pyramid. Many schools 
of engineering offer courses in socio-engineering where doubt is 
expressed about the ability of technologists to overcome a[l prob- 
lems. Schools of medicine are devoting mote time to family plan- 
ning* nutrition^^ and related themes. 1^ colleges of arts and 
sciences* environmental and population themes have emerged 
strikingly in economics, sociology^ geography^ biology, and even 
history. Easy acceptance of the possibility, probability, and desir- 
ability of further growth has been severely shaken among the 
intellectual elite in the United States. The mass of people have 
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not yet been severely aHected fn thepr valup perceptions* but talk 
about energy problems, over-population. and poKution has made 
some perceptible shifts in mass Opinion. For example, in a re- 
cent nationwide Gallup poll people said they were tiighty con- 
cerned with pollution of water, air* and countryside — much more 
concerned than they had been eight years earlier in a similar 
study. Many American schools, both elementary and secondary* 
began to focus on environmental questions by the late l%Os. 
School polls, special days, and subject units in biology, social 
studies, and health touched on issues that implied that the de- 
sirability of growth was debatable. Eminent economists like 
Kenneth Boulding have made terms such 3S "spaceship earth** 
known beyond the realms of academia. Various state and city 
officials have come out against growth in Oregon* Vermont* San 
Francisco. Boulder and Vail. Colorado, and elsewhere. Public fi- 
nance !>tudies for urban areas are more often reporting that* 
for educational resources* a new house brings less to schools in 
tax revenue than the educational cost it entails. When the U.S. 
population clock in Wasbingron registered 200*000.000 in the late 
1960s. There was some jubilation. But many are now hoping it 
will never reach 300,000.000. Not all school children are exhorted 
to cheer an excess o^ births and immigrants over deaths and 
emigrants. A recent article in the Peabody /ourna/ of Education 
indicated that bigh school students, at least those with upper- 
middle-ciass backgrounds, were ready and anxious to have class 
trme devoted To ^sexualitVn population education, and environ- 
mental problems, as long as they are informed by piofessionals 
who ^re willing to be patient and completely honesJ/' 

A slow shift to a different orientation about population and 
economic growth is evident outside the schools also. To cite one 
example: In the December. 1974 issue of The American Legion 
Magazine three articles were devoted to 1) the problem of illegal 
aliens, primarily Mexicans, coming into the United States. 2) the 
need to stop worldwide growth in population, and 3) the need to 
stop the production ot nonreturnable beverage containers in the 
United States. Isaac Asimov asserted in the second article that 
by 2000 A D tbe world will have agreed to "bring the population 
rise to a halt and even to reduce the population to some reason- 
able level— to perhjp^* no more than a billion people." In such a 
world the population's average age will rise. 3nd society will 
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have lo become "age-blind/* Asimov says. '*The mosl effective as- 
pect of age-blindness would be to break entirely with tradition 
and make education the continuing right of alL" This lifelong 
chance of education will reduce the plague of over-specialization 
now afflicting society and will diminish the negative effects of an 
older population on the vitality of civilization. If The /American 
ie^ion Magazine is now interested in such matters, it appears 
that the direction of our values in Anrierica is changing. 



Is modern irnJustnal society racing down the road to catastrophe 
and pushing doomsday closer? Publication in the 1960s of Rachel 
Carson's 5iJenf Spring and the prophecy of dire results of the 
population explosion by Paul Eriich. marked the beginning of a 
series of warnings to reorder our values and our priorities. Class- 
room teachers in the United States and abroad have to some de- 
gree reflected the trend, though most teachers shift orientation 
slowly. Yet unpleasant predictions by the Club of Rome and others 
continue to bombard the thoughtful teacher with depressing 
scenarios that must provoke unease. The need to change curricula 
to reflect some newly emerging facts of life (or death) is unpleas- 
ant news to those in the educational establishment who control 
and manipulate curricula. The most stubborn and obdurate prob- 
lems facing all of us are social and pedagogical rather than merely 
technological. The future requires a philosophical attitude allow* 
ing (or self-discipline in controlling and regulating multiple tech- 
nological innovations as well as social, economic* and demographic 
trends. Concern for social costs and benefits is increasingly nec- 
essary in considering any technological change. Do we really 
need 231 different lines and model specifications annually in the 
motor trade? 

Educators must heed the call for a decreasing population and 
the demand for stopping economic growth. The mania in the i'l* 
dustrial world where a man gets a shaver that shaves faster so 
he can get to his office to design a yet faster shaver ad infinitum 
must be overcome, if we are to successfully conserve our re- 
sources. Otherwise, the conditions created by unlimited growth 
and expansion will destroy our hopes of a more livable world for 
us and for our descendants. 
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It«c«tit PUblkaikHH Rdfttinf to ^ SteMlySUte Concept 



The readef who would like to delve funher into the bsues brou^c out 
in this fastback n>ay wish to consider the following: 

Commisston on Population Growth and the American Future. PopuUUon 
ind the American Future; Report of the CommfSSfon. Washington. OX.: 
Government Printing OKice. 1972. 

This repon disojf&es a great range of problems relacing to popula- 
tion. It is an important step forward in involving the United States 
government in population control. Of particular interest is its strong 
recommendations for sex and population education. 

Oaly, Herman E.^ ed. fo\vard a 5teady-5rate fconomy. San Francisco: 
Freeman, 1973. 

This is a collection of anicles which discuss primarily the economic 
problems of g€^ting to and rruintaining a steady-state economy. It is the 
best anthology on this subject currently available. 

Ceorgescu-Roegen, Nicholas. The fntropy law and the fconomic Process. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1971. 

The author shows how the second law of thermodynamics applies to 
economics. Mankind's dowry of low entropy (usable terrestial energy and 
materials) is limited and therefore further economic growth and popula- 
tion growth based on such sources b inevitably self-defeating. 

Meadows^ Dennis L, et aL The Limits to Growth. New Vork: Universe 
Bootes, 1972. 

This first report for the Club of Some caused much stir, (t was based 
on a computer study conducted at M.t.T. which showed that growth has 
to end within a few decades. Ttie variables considered were population 
and economic and ecobgtcal trends. 

Mesarovic, Mihaglo, and Pestel, fduard. Mankind at the Turning Point: 
The Second Repon lo the Club of Rome. New Vork: E. P. Outton/ 
Reader s Digest. 1974. 
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This book considers ct^rtdm qujiihcaiions drtd prjChCdl probtems whtch 
v^ere noi folK considered in the first Club Rome report 
The Wo-Crowlh Socierv Oaeddlus. IF^U. I973i. 

fourteen enceltent articles bv emmem ecorton^istv. sUCtoloSi^f^. PhjU 
osophers^ jnd phVsicol scientists ore tound m this issue IJie benehts 
jnd dia«vbji:ks o\ no. growth ore the themes 

ftasp^iiL Jejn. The Omp ot rhe Sdims Trjnsljted b\ Muimon ^hapiio 
New Vork. S<.r*bner 1975. 

This ts jn jpocjlyptic novel whah drjws o huriibJe piouie ot the iu- 
ture degradation of Cuili^ation Th^t^ ontontrclled popoJotiOii oi the Third 
World IS Raspdtl's villom One nuv not ;i^ree with Raspdih but hts ^Ct^nano 
most worry us all. 

Westott, ChjrJes f.. t^t al JowarJ fhe fnJ o/ Croivl^i fVjpu/jJion m 
.^nrit^rK'j Englev^ood Clitts. M f Prentice-HalL 1973 

This IS J Coll',*Uton ol verv perceptive essjvs dejlmg prmianh wifh 
the decline m fertility in the United Stales ovei the past few veors Poli* 
Cres afftieti at reducing fer^ltt\ jre discussed J number ot jrtiCles 
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Thh book j*id (jtht'r*> in \hv st^rm*^ jfe made jvjildblrf jl lov^ 
co*>t thfoutih the cuJ^tributiun ot the Ph* D*^lta Kjppj Ed*jcatiunjl 
fcjuodjtion, est^jbliN^ed in 1%6 vMth j bequest b\ George H 
Rejvt^ The Fou''idjtJon en*>ts to promot*!' <i barter fjndetMjndmj; 
ot the n.atu»e ot the ed<jCJti\e proce^*^ jnd the peljtion ot t*du* 
cjtioM to humjn v\eltjfe It opefjte^ bv *>ub^idi/inK JUtho's to 
v\ritt' buuKlet*> at>d monu^rjphs tn nontt'chnnijJ Ijnjttujjj;*^ *>o thjt 
bt^^mnrng tt'jcheps jf>d the publit yeneralK nij\ }^jit\ 3 better 
under^tjndinj; ot educdtional problem^. 

The Toundjtiun *^M*>ts through th*^ g*^iit^roMtv ot Ceotge 
Reavi*> jnd othef'> ^vho hjve contributed. To ^Ccomphsh ihe ^ojK 
en\isj]tj;ed b\ the tounde* the Foundation need^ to enljrvje it*> 
endowmt-nt bv ^eveul million dotljr^ ContrrbufJOn^ fu the 
enduv\nient ^^hould be dddre^*>*^d to The Educ JtiOJ'ij) foundjfion. 
phi Oeltd KappJ, 5th jnd Uniun. Bloomin^ton. Indiana 47401 
Thur Ohiu Stjte Untver^itv serves tru^te*^ tor the fducjtion^i 
Houndjtiun 



>ou. the 'ejdii'i. cjn ^:ontnbuf*^ tu the inipro\enieiiF 
ot edufijtionji ]i1e»Jture bv xeportin^ \0\s* (ejctiopi^ to 
rh(s» ta^tbjtk V\h3t i*> th^ uut^tandirij^ Nt»*^nt;th ot thi^ 
public J tiOn^ The ^lar"»i^ \vejkne^^^ VVh jt topK^ do 
\Ou ^u!y;ye^t to* tuTure tjstbjcks^ VVute to DirfCtOJ ut 
speujrVublicjtions. PHf DEITA K\\>P\. Eighth j»-id 
<JiHon. Bo^ ^1^9. Blooriiint^ton. IN 4^401 



All sirveritv-H^ht Titles, ^jr\ be puKtM->ed tor t23 UO itlSJJU tor p^jid'Up 
mernbefS gt Phi DeltJ Kjpp.^1 

Anv iitle^ t3U0 ^onlv tZOU tot membtfr^). tweKe ntlt^ t5 IA> ion\\ 
$4 UU tor mertib*?r*>i 

D^stourits tor bulk utder^ ot the s;MTie Ntle Jre jliowed at the ute of 10 to 
25. 10%. 2&to y9. iin., 100 to 499. 30-'o. 500 to 40%. 1000 or more 50^. 
Dt^Luunts af^ ori 3 unit cost ot 50* per rropv U5« tor membersj 
MONtV MU^T ACCOMPANY AlL ORDtR^ TOR LESS THAN tSOO OR 
ADD tl.OO FOR HANDLiNG 



»rder trom: PHI DELTA KAPPA. Etghth ^r^d Union. Box Bloomrngton. 
Indiana 47401 



The fallback Eitle^ now dVdilable are: 

1 SCHOOLS MITHOOt PROPfRtY TAXCS HOPl Q> laUSlOH? 
1 THC itsT K(PT StCtn or the past S OOO VEAtS 

3 DPtti EMfCATlQJI. PROMISE AND PRO|tE». ^.U, h^.ur^ 

4 fmORttAHCE C^TtACTlHG «H0 PROMTS HOSf? 

I TOO HUIT fCACHEtS FACT OR tlOtOm h&^U t^i'c- 
^ MOW 5CM0O15 CU AffU SnTEHS AMAlfSlS 

tn ^kAt{^ t Hifl 

t DISCfflHlE Ot OfSWHtrtrt Utft ^,„:e^-»« . 

) liAlRIWO SYSTEMS FO* THE fUTURt I^t 

to iN«0 SWOULD tiO to COtlCCE? ^tui ttooJ^^j^ 

II AITCRRATWE SCHOOLS IH ACTION. t> K^il r. i^invt^j.. 
12 «MAT DO STUOCHTS R&UIT «MrT&>iJi4rv^fu^hu^t>' 
U WHAT SttOULO THC SCHOOLS TCWH? b« f^eJ lAf.ihek.^ 
U HOW 10 ACmEVf ACCOUHTAtJUry m M»tlJC 

SCHDQLS tiv MenrT f^ver 

II HCEDED AHEWmHDOF IUCHER t>Tht:jt#th^ 

U iHFOWttTIOH SOURCES RKO SERlV^CES iH EmATIQ«l 

tJ ItrCMAHC TtllHKlW AlOUT (OtfCAf lOA ti^ Ai.^v " ^^.J 

II SCLECriiO CHtLOKCH S READMG b^Uju^t 

1) SU DIFFERENCES IN [EMMINC TO RCAO i^^ M :rj.. m, 
»i rsCRU'fV^^TEACWUUr&r^. Kiuf^jr'^ir^^i'J 

U THE HWI SCHOOl WHENCE? WmAT? WHiTHt^^ 

23 PUIUSN OOm pER^c,^ ] «.^;v['M 

U CDUCATION m A NEW SOCirT b> tr^.. b M9.(>. 
2S THE OhSIS IN EDUUTION IS OUfSlOt ThI CLASStCOH 

n THE lEACNEN AND THE ORUG SCENC ^ !f>H tJJ, 

;7 THC tlVELTESr SCHtNAR «N TOWN ( i'^'*^' 

n CDUCATION FOR A GlOlAL SOCirv ivt^-. t^.n^r 

2) CAN wnatiitHCi IC TA^/^Hlr ^i^'t^i- 

?0 HOW 10 RtCOGNI^f A <K>OI> SCHOOL ^^^-^tm^N 

31 ttl ICTWfEN THC A00LC5CEN1S STRUGOlE fOK 
LNDEf ENDCNCC. Jef ('rjuiit 

32 EmcTivE nMHinc [N the oescgnegatcd school 

)3 THE AitT OF FOLlOWERSHip vWHAT HAPPEAED TQ 

In? IAWANS>» 6eriy» J (tiiL4' 
U LCAD:rS Live with CNlSfS bt Ttt^ji^ 
H HARSKALUNfi COHIiUNnV LEADEtSHiP TO SUPPONT IHI 

pO»L1C SOKKKS. y/f Noijrt tJ^^ 
3« PREfAUNOEOOCATlONAI LEADCtS NfV CNAILENOES All 

NCW PCRjpCaiVlS. Ot Mehrrfi P Hfdivt 
37 OENERAl E0UCAI104 THE SCARCH FOR A ratIQNAIE 

)■ THE HUflANE LEADCt.^tJ«ii Uai» 

» PARLtAHENTAirr pROCCDtfRE TOOl OF tEADftSHtP 

/^'"^HS 0« CDUCATION. Utinto,^ Muf^« 
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41 HETKtCATlON.UIEttCAHSmE.bYlohf^U;. 

42 DPTJONAl ALTCtNATIVE PUIllC SCHOOLS. Xff ^tjfjofl ^ifr>\it 

43 WOIIVATION AtlD lEANNLK Itl SCHOOL. ^IlLhfttin.^ 
U iNf OMUL LEARNING. tnrM*i1h] '"''^e 

45 lUtNlNCmTHOVl A T(KHER t34M.<ti4elX^i:^n 

46 VIOLENCE IN THE SCHOOLS CAUSCS AND REMEDIES. 

47 THE SCHOOLS NEsrONStllLLTT FOR SEX EDUCATION 
b^ LU^beth MOongv 

U tHRIC VtEWS Of COamENCY tASED tEAChEN 

IDKCATION I THEORT. bYjoelSurJin 
49 THREE VIEWS COHPrCNCY.IASfD TEACHCR EDUCAEION 

11 UNLVEtSIIV Of HOUSTON, bv *l Robvrt kt^u^tod 

IHREE VtEWS OF COHPrENCV lASCD TEACHER EOOCATION 
ill UNIVEtSirr Of AEItASKA. bt liUt KvH^< 
A i/Nnftsar FOR rnc world mi timm NArrovs 

PlAN bt Hirijld T^^lv 
^2 Olios, THE ENVIRONHEKT AND EDUCATION i^jr^iirVHtitti 

53 TRANSTEtSONAL pSYCHOLOGt LN EDUCATION b> lh«nt>^^ 
>^bcit I'M}] I antes i^Uti 

54 SLHULATION OAHES FOR ThE CLASSROQH Mtth H^ntvi 

55 SCHOOL VOlUNTtCR£ WHO HEEDS 1HEH7 

til ^bjr^« 

56 COUlTf IN SCNOQl FIHAJlClNO FOLl SlAlE FUNDING, 
bt Ciiitifi flenwfi 

57 tOUITY IN SCHOOl FIRANCING DISTRICT PONCR 
iQllAimNG. bv j«ne..Mt.t 

St THE COWpUTER IH fHE SCHOOL ^t lu^tmH biiie* 
S9 tHE LECAl RIGHTS OF STUOtNTS bt Thvin^. Mii^.e 
«0 THE WOtO GANt iHfNOVING COHHUNICATtOHS bv t^a^ d^f 
&L fLANNtHO THE llSt OF Tot^R lIFt bv Tne^r '•.butbjt 
&2 THE pCOnE Alio THEIR SCNOOCS COHHONlTf 
P AltTlClPATlON. bv M>»i(t » 4cvt.[d 
THE IAT1LE OF THE iOOkS kANAWHA COUNTY 

64 TME COWHUNItT AS rUTOOOR. b> Ljrlu.nnt^ (V.njn^s 

65 Students 1EACH STUDENTS. b^?tUrl«(.tl 
6t FHE PROS AND C04S Of WtlTT GROUPING. 

A CONSENVATWE AlUHNATLVE SCHOOL THE A« sCHOOt 
IH CUrtRTiND. VUldm (Vir^ 
HOW HUCH ARE OUR TOlING PEOPLE LEAINING? IHE 
STORY OF IHE NATLONAI ASSESSMENT, bv Aifus, ittiim.a 
i$ OIVEtSltY IH ttl€HEN EDUCAFION REFORH IN ThE 
COLLEGCS bt fto^lld Gr^^' 

70 ORAiAllCS IN tHE ClASSROOW HAAING LESSONS COME 
AOVE. tfvi\uibeiti 

71 TEACHER CCNIEAS ANO IHStRUICE EDUCATION 
^ Mifiv &ei ind Jbhn f>Jetil«L 

T7 aLTERRATIVCS TO UOWTH EDUCATION (OR ^ 

STAILE SOCIETY. b> M>«fl M Bivk iM %^ti,i,\ k fra^i!. 

73 IHOMtAS JCFFENSON AND THE EOVCAVlO^I OF A HEW 
NAFION tyk Jenhinfj l Wtfon^r U 

74 IHREE EARly CHAHpIOKS OF CDOCAUDN If NJAHIN 
FRAtlKLlN. ICNJAHIN NUS4t. AlO NOAH WEIStEHL 

bt Abiti^ni ObndFrfnin 

75 A HISTORY OF COMfULSONr COUCATION laWS bt^ ^ KiU 
/ft THE AHERICAH TEACHER^ l/Tt l)7« JunuiniLvnfd^h 

77 THC URIAN SCHOOL SUPERINTCNOENCY A CEJITURY f^O 

A MAIT Cf CHANGC. bV liti^ fiittfn 
71 PRLVATE SCHOOLS fROH THE PUMlANS TO THE PRESIHT. 

by Otb f b4u$b)ir 
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